A HISTORY OF  MEDICINE

Dr. ARCHIBALD PITCAIRNE (1652-1713). l Pitcairne was only
thirty-three years of age when appointed professor, and he became
the most celebrated Scottish physician of his day. To his influence,
and to that of ALEXANDER MONRO, may be traced the origin of
the Edinburgh Medical School. Pitcaime, a member of a well-
known Fifeshire family,2 had graduated in divinity and in law
before turning to medicine. He studied in Edinburgh and Paris,
graduating M.D. at Rheims in 1680. Next year he became an
original fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, the
youngest to receive this distinction. About this time he wrote
an able defence of Harvey's claim to the discovery of the circula-
tion of the blood, a claim which was then by no means universally
accepted. Pitcairne adopted the views of the iatro-physical school
of thought, which, as we have noted, explained all the activities
of the body on a mechanical basis. His writings, published under
the title Dissertations Medicae, increased his reputation and led
to his appointment as Professor of Medicine at Leyden in 1692.
At Leyden he enhanced the reputation of the medical school
although, for family reasons, he was obliged to return to Edin-
burgh at the end of his first year in Holland. Among his
pupils in Leyden were his successor, Boerhaave, who was to
become so famous, and the celebrated London physician,
Dr. Richard Mead (p. 254).

Pitcairne was a man of strong personality, and when we learn
that he was a Jacobite and an Episcopalian we may readily under-
stand why he was not universally popular. Yet his is a name
worthy to be revered in the annals of medicine. Pitcairne died
at the age of sixty-one and was buried in Greyfriars churchyard.
Among other bequests he left a " Jeroboam" of wine, with in-
structions that it was to be drunk on the restoration of the Stuart
kings. That event was not forthcoming, and in 1800 a number
of medical men in Edinburgh, led by ANDREW DUNCAN (1744-
1828), who had succeeded Gregory as Professor of the Institutes
of Medicine, decided that the restoration of the tomb of Pitcairne
might well fulfil the terms of his will Accordingly the tomb was
restored, and the memory of the deceased duly honoured with the
contents of the Jeroboam.3
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